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Executive Summary 


On Saturday, June 15, 1991, 233 people gathered at the Hamilton Convention Centre for 
a free community forum: "Creating the sustainable region". Part of the Task Force’s 
mandate when it was created in June 1990 was to establish "a public outreach 
programme to increase public awareness of the concept of sustainable development”. Last 
fall, there were seven community workshops around the Region and 18 focus groups were 
conducted this spring. The forum is a continuation of its efforts to include residents of 
Hamilton-Wentworth in the process of developing a vision for Hamilton-Wentworth. 


The purpose of the forum was to discuss the draft reports of eight working groups which 

met during the spring to examine the social, economic and environmental aspects of a 

particular subject. Other objectives of the forum were to: 

° exhibit young people’s ideas concerning a vision for Hamilton-Wentworth 

e increase public awareness of sustainable development, especially as it applies to 
Hamilton-Wentworth 


Welcome, Councillor Don Ross 

Councillor Ross thanked the participants for attending the community forum, and 
introduced the Task Force members (see appendix). He explained that comments from 
the day will be used by the Task Force while they produce a vision statement this 
summer. Task Force members were also there to listen to comments from various 
organizations and community groups. Participants were invited to view the 30 posters 
from two School Boards on display. 


Regional Chairman Reg Whynott, Overview of the Task Force 

Chairman Whynott explained that Regional Council has decided to bring together decision- 
making on the economy, the environment and human relations in order to create an even 
better future for Hamilton-Wentworth. The Task Force on Sustainable Development was 
established with the mandate to produce a vision for Hamilton-Wentworth which 
integrates these three components. 


Chairman Whynott thanked the working group members for their dedication and 
willingness to volunteer their time this spring. 


Workshops 

Eight concurrent workshops were conducted for the remainder of the morning. Working 
group members outlined their preliminary visions and asked for comments. Some groups 
broke up into smaller units for discussion which, for all workshops, was one and a half 
to two hours long. 


Colin Isaacs 

Colin Isaacs, an environmental policy consultant from Stoney Creek and a member of the 
Ontario Round Table on Environment and Economy, spoke during the luncheon. He 
commenced with a description of our present unsustainable community design. 


One of the main parts of his presentation was his vision of a green community, which he 
explained was not necessarily "the right vision, but it is a vision and it is often helpful 
to have one vision around which to build discussion". 


Workshop reports 
A representative from each workshop summarized the morning sessions. The working 
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groups felt that they had received excellent input. They met soon after the forum to 
revise their visions. 


Public submissions 

Approximately 110 organizations and community groups were invited to make a short (five 
minute) presentation about their vision for Hamilton-Wentworth. Of the fifteen groups 
scheduled for the afternoon, at the last minute, three were unable to make a presentation. 


The groups covered such issues as community design; ending discrimination towards 
different cultural groups and the disabled; regional self-sufficiency; light pollution; tobacco 
use; and social equity. 


Closing remarks 

Councillor Ross informed the participants that the Task Force will be meeting all day in 
July (and other times, if necessary) in order to bring all the input from the forum 
together. The completed Vision Statement will be circulated for public comment. 


Overview of the Task Force, Regional Chairman Reg Whynott 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth has followed the example of many 
other agencies around the world by adopting the new approach of sustainable 
development. The World Commission on Environment and Development which published 
the Brundtland Report in 1987, popularized this term, defined in their words as: 
‘development that meets the needs of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their own needs’. Id like to put it more simply: let’s make 
certain that we plan properly now so we don’t muck everything up for the future. In 
other words, sustainable development calls for the integration of economic, environmental 
and social factors in decision-making to ensure a viable future for us all. 


While reflecting on the future of Hamilton-Wentworth, Regional Council decided that it 
is important to bring together these three main factors - the economy, the environment, 
and human relations - as each has an impact on the other. By planning with all three 
in mind, we hope that we will be able to create an even better future for Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


In the fall of 1989, I requested Regional Council to set up a Task Force on Sustainable 
Development, with Councillor Ross as the Chairman. The nineteen members, most of 
whom Councillor Ross introduced a few minutes ago, are from all walks of life. There’s 
a hog farmer, a professor of nursing, and a bank manager, to name a few. 


These Task Force members have been brought together for two years. One purpose of 
the Task Force is to develop principles of sustainable development for Hamilton- 
Wentworth through an extensive public participation process. That’s where you come in. 
The Task Force would like to involve as many people as possible so that their work will 
represent a broad community perspective. 


Another purpose of the Task Force is developing a regional vision which will guide at 
least three major regional government activities. First, a word about visions. A vision is 
an expression of what we want. It forces us to take a stand for the future we desire. 
For regional government, a vision serves two main purposes: first, it provides a common 
focus for further collective action through policies, programs and expenditures; second, it 
represents an agreement between government and citizens on the future toward which 
public action should be aiming. A vision provides citizens, political representatives and 
public servants with a common frame of reference. 


A regional vision will also have an impact on: 


e a review of the Regional Official Plan which determines how land is used 
and developed; 


° the Economic Strategy aimed at improving the economic life of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, and 


e budgetting - in other words, how your tax dollars should be spent. 
In order to develop a regional vision, the Task Force has been asking citizens what’s 
important to them. At seven community workshops held in Ancaster, Dundas, 
Flamborough, Glanbrook, Hamilton and Stoney Creek last fall, citizens identified seven 
major issues of concern. Since the Task Force feels that an effort should be made to 
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involve people who normally are overlooked, specific groups were also invited to meet and 
discuss their ideas on the type of community they desire. Approximately 15 groups, such 
as rural seniors, native people and immigrants have met. 


Comments from the public were considered when forming the eight working groups. These 
working groups, which are composed of Task Force members and 35 other volunteers, 
have been meeting regularly since March to come up preliminary ideas for a regional 
vision in the context of their particular topic. All keeping in mind sustainable 
development, of course. 


Id like to ask the working group members who are here today to stand. Thank you for 
your dedication and your time this spring. Following this session, you'll be able to hear 
and comment on their recommendations. 


Once the vision statement is complete, sometime late summer or early fall, it will be 
circulated publicly for your comments. The Task Force will spend its last year devising 
ways to put the vision statement into action. 


In conclusion, I would like to wish you the best for today in your workshop discussions 
and the afternoon sessions. I offer my apologies for my absence for the remainder of the 
day as I must attend the opening ceremony at the Air Show. 


Workshops 


What follows is a condensation of each working groups’ draft visions which were presented 
for discussion at the community forum. 


Human Health Working Group Vision 


The following definition of health was agreed upon (as adapted from the definitions 
outlined by the Health Promotion Branch of the Ministry of Health and from the Ottawa 
Charter for Health Promotion): 


"Health is a state of overall well-being (physical, mental and social) and is a resource for 
everyday life; not just the absence of illness. To reach a state of well-being, an individual 
or group must be able to identify and to realize aspirations, to satisfy needs, and to 
change or cope with the environment. Health is a positive concept, emphasizing social 
and personal resources, as well as physical capacities. The fundamental conditions and 
resources for health are peace, shelter, education, food, income, a stable ecosystem, 
sustainable resources, social justice and equity. Improvement in health requires a secure 
foundation in these basic prerequisites." 


VISION STATEMENT 


Recognizing that food, shelter, clean air and water are fundamental prerequisites for 
health, the Region is committed to encouraging the development and maintenance of these 
basic resources. 


Recognizing that the social environment is an important factor in health status, the 
Region is committed to maintaining social justice and equal access to health and social 
services for all of its citizens. 


The Region has an appropriate infrastructure in place for promoting and maintaining good 
health, which strengthens its present role in health-related responsibilities. 


Ecosystem Integrity Working Group Vision 


Ecological integrity is the corner stone of sustainable development. "Societies everywhere 
are slowly coming to recognize that they are not only destroying their environment but 
they are undermining their futures, economic and otherwise." (Lester R. Brown, State of 
the world. 1990). Life on the planet as we know it cannot continue unless there is a 
fundamental shift in how human activities are conducted. There has been an over- 
emphasis on the standard of living perhaps at the expense of the quality of life. 


While developing a vision for Hamilton-Wentworth, the working group focused on the 
following: the hydrological cycle; climate and air quality; harbour, remediation, and 
coastline protection of beaches; waste creation and management; and energy flows. 


VISION STATEMENT 


Our vision for the Region of Hamilton-Wentworth in the year 2020 consists of urban areas 
surrounded by productive organic farm land interspersed with green belts and natural 
areas. All water ways are cleaned up and maintained and now support fish and wildlife. 
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All ground waters which may be tapped by local wells and also feed surface waters are 
in a pristine condition. The air over the Region is clear even on the warmest summer 
days. Neighbouring municipalities can be seen clearly at any time of the year. 


There is an integrated mass transit that moves people and goods within the Region and 
to outside municipalities. 


Neighbourhoods are planned to visibly respect and promote ecological integrity and energy 
conservation while still satisfying the human need for peace, privacy and aesthetic appeal. 
The neighbourhoods are planned to provide a combination of high, medium and low 
density housing to provide the public with a variety of lifestyles. 


The urban area is noted by its greenery. This is true not only for residential areas but 
also the commercial and industrial areas as well. 


In this vision we would also find the following: 


e swimming and general recreational areas along the harbour shores and along both 
sides of the beach strip 

a vast network of cycling paths, walk ways and nature trails 

solar panels on the roofs of buildings and private homes 

some wind generators on the escarpment and in rural areas 

increased activity (cultural, commercial and recreational) around the bay 

distinct neighbourhoods planned so that all social, economic and community needs 
can be met locally 

e many sail boats and fishing boats in the harbour and along the shores of Lake 


Ontario 

e every house and apartment building visibly taking advantage of the opportunity 
to compost 

e many apartments and office buildings with roof gardens, picnic areas, swimming 


pools and restaurants 


° virtually no landfilling or incineration 

e herbicides and pesticides no longer used in farming or home property maintenance 

e all households contain only environmentally friendly cleaners 

e Hamilton-Wentworth now requires only four hospitals and it is expected that by 
the year 2050 there will be only three 

Principles: 


a The Region should promote a policy of no further disturbance to existing ecological 
systems, and in those cases where the environment is obviously already "managed" 
to a large extent, great care must be taken to ensure that no more damage is done 
and that current conditions are remediated. 


2. The Region should utilize all available resources at its command to ensure that our 
community adopt a philosophy of avoiding waste and promoting economy. All 
sectors of society including industry, government, commercial enterprises, farms and 
individuals must reduce their use of non-renewable energy and promote and avoid 
production of water by-products. 


3. There needs to be a fundamental shift in societal attitudes from an emphasis on 
“standard of living" to "quality of life”. 
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4. Inaccurate and distorted accounting systems promote wasteful practices and 
initiatives, and many environment-degrading activities are tolerated ostensibly on 
the basis of economic reasoning, yet from both a financial and environmental point 
of view, these actions and programs are inefficient and undesirable. 


5. The Region should adopt a policy of conducting comprehensive research and studies 
before development may take place to assess environmental impacts and make 
appropriate decisions. In situations where impacts cannot be determine, no 
development may take place. We must stop altering existing ecosystems at such 
a rapid pace because our scientific knowledge of inter-relationships within 
ecosystems at the present time is extremely limited. 


6. The Region, along with suitable agencies, should educate its citizenry to be as 
aware of environmental offenses as they are of criminal offenses and act to 
diminish their frequency. 


G The Region should set up an environment audit program to account for and keep 
track of all chemicals coming into the Region, waste by-products which use 
chemicals and chemical materials leaving the Region. 


Natural Areas Working Group Vision 
The working group has agreed on the following definition of natural areas: 


Natural areas are natural environments in landscapes that are otherwise extensively 
modified by human activity, and include open spaces in urban areas. In a practical sense, 
natural areas are usually good examples of vegetation communities or wildlife habitat, or 
areas where one or more rare species or geologically significant landform features of some 
kind are found. 


VISION STATEMENT 


We envision a Hamilton-Wentworth showcased by a protected system of natural areas 
running throughout the Region in a continuous interconnected "greenway" system. This 
system would contain all of the representative wildlife habitats in the Region and be large 
and continuous enough to maintain healthy, self-sustaining wildlife communities. 


The greenways system would not only be a haven for wildlife, but be interconnected with 
a series of trails complete with interpretive signs and nature centres, camping areas, and 
rest stations designed in keeping with natural constraints such as wetlands, rare forest 
types and endangered species. Such a system would allow citizens and visitors to travel 
by foot throughout the Region, sufficiently buffered from the fast pace of urbanization, 
while offering opportunities to experience the beauty and wonder of nature in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


To reach this vision, the following goals must be pursued and achieved: 
1 All natural areas must be identified, researched and described. 


2. In order to achieve the continuous greenways system natural linkages between 
areas must be identified, protected and where none currently exist, created. 


10. 


iY. 


A multi-use greenways path system (bike paths, hiking trails) must be developed 
and implemented. 


Citizens must be made aware of the significance of the natural features of the 
Region; e.g. adult night classes, a "Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Heritage Unit" for 
school board use, and information made available at libraries, the Royal Botanical 
Gardens and the Conservation Authority. 


Politicians must be made aware of the significance of the Region’s natural areas. 


Hamilton-Wentworth should establish itself as a tourism area in Ontario, 
specializing in ecotourism, by promoting the natural areas of the Region. 


Public transit should be designed in such a way to provide access to the greenways 
system at various points in the Region. 


Official plan policies relating to natural areas protection should be developed to 
deal with developments that may occur in or around these areas, with a "no net 
loss of natural areas" focus. 


The Region should establish an acquisition fund to be used to acquire and/or 
rehabilitate parcels of land necessary to complete the greenways system. 


The Region, with the appropriate conservation authority, should conduct detailed 
watershed studies. 


To ensure the best protection and management possible for Hamilton-Wentworth’s 
natural heritage, all jurisdictions should co-operate under the leadership of the 
regional government. 


Community Design Working Group Vision 


The major characteristics of a community are listed below in no order of importance: 


The difference in the definition of community and a place to live is essentially the 
same as the difference between the definition of a house and a home. A house is 
a building or a structure where you happen to be while a home is where you want 
to be and feel comfortable. The community is similar to a home in that it offers 
you all the amenities you need, so that you rarely have to leave. 


A community is: 


not something that can be easily defined by geographic or political boundaries. 
Governments cannot create a community; rather, it is something that occurs 
naturally through the people who live in it. The atmosphere and boundaries of a 
community are defined by the people. 


a group of people who are caring, have access to local government and participate 
in civic life. 


a group of people with common goals and values. 


a place of stability and security for an individual. People have a sense of control 
and responsibility for their community and neighbourhood through the development 
of identify and involvement in decision-making processes. 


a place where people know one another. 


the social place used by friends, family, neighbours, neighbourhood associations, 
clubs, civic groups, churches, ethnic groups, and local government. 


As part of its efforts to develop a vision, the working group divided the topic of 
community design into 13 different components: 


human scale e sense of place and community 
models of community form ¢ house form and community 
vitality * community design and change 
process of community design * access 


demographic change and social equity 

services infrastructure 

movement and transportation 

employment change and natural process 

regional development pattern and land use segregation and/or integration 


VISION STATEMENT 


Listed below in no order of importance are some very general statements or requirements 
that must occur in order to ensure that Hamilton-Wentworth will become a community 
that is safe, clean, enjoyable, livable, and sustainable. 


Hamilton-Wentworth will: 


ensure that all future and current urban development is physically accessible to 
the entire population, so that everyone has the opportunity to participate in every 
aspect of community life 


ensure that the skyline will remain appealing and attractive since the picture 
created by the skyline is important to the aesthetic appeal of the community 


develop an urban design that contains an integrated transportation system which 
is affordable, efficient and accessible. Transportation planning will shift its focus 
away from the private motor vehicle and move towards non-polluting or minimally 
polluting modes of transportation 


develop an urban form that is sensitive to people’s wants, desires, needs, and 
history. Although government cannot create a community, they can easily destroy 
it. The community, its people, and its traditions are reflected in the trees, 
buildings, and streets. We must be sensitive to this so that the character of a 
community is not destroyed as the urban area is developed and changed 


have housing that is affordable and well designed in every community and 
neighbourhood 


continue to be and become a community of communities. Every community or 
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neighbourhood will have a place to provide a focus or hub for the community, a 
central meeting place for the people of the neighbourhood 


have a greater mix of land-uses leading to the creation of small scale integrated 
communities 


become the first urban community in North America where every resident uses 
organic techniques in caring for their own lawns, gardens, and parks 


develop both the bayshore and lakeshore as a well maintained public open space. 
It will become a people place for all, not an area of privilege for the few 


Culture and Learning Working Group Vision 


Five ways in which culture and learning interacts with sustainable development are: 


1a 


Cultural institutions play an important role in the economy of Hamilton- 
Wentworth. Similar to greenspace and trees, cultural groups and their activities 
are vital components of community life in Hamilton-Wentworth and therefore they 
must be sustained and preserved in order to ensure Hamilton-Wentworth maintains 
its strong community life. 


Cultural institutions generate, promote, and maintain values in the community. 
These groups can help to develop new values critical to the concept of sustainable 
development and promote these values in everyday life. 


These organizations are in the business of promoting community well-being and 
usually have large followings of people already active in the community. Therefore 
they can operate as a source of volunteer manpower to assist in projects related 
to the sustainable development vision. 


These institutions are targets for the message of sustainable development. These 
organizations, through a change in patterns of consumption and behaviour, can 
operate as community leaders and set examples for all to follow. 


Cultural and environmental criteria should be merged. The clean up of the 
physical environment must give consideration to aesthetic considerations. 


The working group felt that obtaining the views of the "culture and learning" community 
and securing their participation in the implementation of the vision, is vital to the success 
of any sustainable development strategy in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


A total of 26 short questionnaires were returned from churches, ethnic groups, community 
arts and theatre groups, heritage groups and sports clubs. Organizations were asked 
three questions related to the above five themes. 


1. "In your view, what role, if any, does your organization play with respect to sustainable 
development in Hamilton-Wentworth?" 


Many different roles such as teachers, leaders, coordinators, informants, and maintainers. 
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2. "With regard to sustainable development and your role, what are the issues, 
opportunities or barriers for your group, today and in the future?" 


Major issues: provision of adequate funding, appropriate space and equipment, people’s 
attitudes, need for more emphasis on local over outside and links between generations. 
Main opportunities: an increasing membership, an increasing awareness, large resource 
base to support sustainable initiatives, freedom, and ability to operate as a coordinator. 
Barriers: lack of materials, appropriate facilities, generational differences, funding 
shortages, attitudes, and a statement that there are no barriers. 


3. "How might Hamilton-Wentworth regional government support your organization in the 
role you envision?" 


Improved funding, a clear statement of goals by regional government, assistance in 
training, provision of materials and resources, promote local over outside, set an example 
by actively taking on the principles of sustainable development, involvement of others, and 
act as a coordinator. 


VISION STATEMENT 


Cultural organizations and groups are similar to trees and vegetation. They must be 
allowed the opportunity to flourish, flower and develop new shoots. Mechanisms should 
be in place to ensure these groups will grow and provide a benefit to the community. 
Although we are not consciously aware of it, trees and vegetation provide oxygen. 
Similarly, cultural institutions improve a community's health and enrich us by being in 
existence even though we may not personally make use of the institution. The tree is a 
thing of beauty which provides us with shade and many other benefits. Cultural 
institutions therefore need to be recognized for their own sake as important contributors 
to community life and economic health. Since cultural institutions are messengers and 
teachers of a community’s values, this important role should be recognized. 


We envision a community that has a healthy and vibrant cultural sector. In recognition 
of the multicultural nature of Hamilton-Wentworth, there should be a blending of the old 
and new. The historical development of the community and the contribution of many 
different groups is recognized. Efforts should be made to preserve the history, plus also 
graft and plant new seedlings. The Region, acting as the gardener, must keep an eye on 
new or developing organizations to ensure they are given the opportunity to contribute 
to community life in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Community Well-Being Working Group Vision 


Although the consensus of the working group is that the concept of ’community is too 
involved and encompassing to result in a text book definition, one should consider 
geographic, economic, interest and cultural environments. The definition of ’community’ 
must therefore be kept open and expandable since our group feels that community exists 
at various scales and transcends all boundaries. Communities change and are subjective, 
whereby people define themselves within communities. 


VISION STATEMENT 


The concepts of sustainable development are best attained at the community level by 
empowering people. Our vision is that the Region of Hamilton-Wentworth works to 
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maximize human options and an individual’s control over his/her environment. It is a 
vision of returning as much control as possible to people by developing cooperative 
partnerships with community-based associations. 


Key concepts of a sustainable development vision are: 


° empowerment (government) 

e income redistribution, maximization of opportunities, and elimination of the barriers 
to community well-being (poverty and health) 

e safe, affordable, and suitable housing is a human right 

° income redistribution, maximization of opportunities, and elimination of the barriers 
to community well-being (economy) 

° a healthy environment for community development 

e a safe community for all 


. Economy, Livelihood and Education Working Group Vision 
The scope of this working group is defined as follows: 


Economy: potential of existing industries; public and private investment; taxation load and 
tax base; clean air, water and soil technology; recycling and waste management; people 
and goods movement; tourism industry; sealed plant technologies. 


Livelihood: neighbourhood revitalization; humane architecture; parks and recreation; 
commercial, industrial and residential land use harmony; escarpment and other natural 
resources. 


Education: primary and secondary school programs; specialized post-secondary programs, 
international environmental education; ecosystem research and development; job and skills 
training and retraining. 


VISION STATEMENT 
Hamilton-Wentworth will: 


e have a broadly shared vision because of the coalition between citizens, labour, 
government, media, educational institutions and non-profit organizations (e.g., 
hospitals, arts groups, community service agencies, and others). 


e have a high standard of living with no poverty, no employable people on welfare, 
and a healthy thriving community where individual and collective decisions are 
made based on environmental, economic and social factors. 


e be a revitalized, vibrant, caring, safe community which is recognized as a world 
leader for its prowess in: 
* pollution control, reduction, prevention, waste management and recycling 
¢ the development of non-polluting industries 
* environmental education 
* community revitalization strategies 


© provide its citizens with meaningful employment complimented by a friendly living 
environment. 
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° be a region whose citizens have a great affection for their community, and whose 
individual and collective actions are guided by their respect for the environment, 
desire to increase productivity and production capacity, and improve working 
conditions. 


e be a community that is very adept at and recognized for transforming existing and 
potential decay into something highly desirable. 


Food and Agriculture Working Group Vision 


Agriculture is an extremely important economic activity in the Region of Hamilton- 
Wentworth. Annual farm cash receipts total $113.8 million, the capital value of land, 
buildings, equipment and livestock is $476 million and yearly expenditures by farmers 
total $94 million. However this valuable activity is undergoing changes and is under 
pressures which have created numerous difficulties for the farmers involved in agricultural 
operations. The farm crisis has reached a point where many farm operations are not 
viable and farmers have been forced to seek alternative sources of income off the farm 
or sell his/her land and get out of farming altogether. 


The working group discussed a wide range of topics and issues from farm viability, 
international influences on agriculture, conflicting rural land uses, loss of prime 
agricultural land, government subsidies, to ecological farming systems, tourism, soil 
degradation and the preservation of the family farm. 


VISION STATEMENT 


Our vision is a healthy, vibrant, sustainable farming community functioning in harmony 
with the neighbouring urban areas. The consensus of the group is that farming in this 
province and region is in difficulty and the problems being experienced by farmers must 
be resolved if farming is to continue as an important economic and social activity and 
regain its traditional status as a separate, unique lifestyle in Ontario. 


Key Concepts: 
dL: The economics/status of farming Hamilton-Wentworth. 
¢ Improvement of farm viability is essential. 
¢ Payment of "Land Preservation Fee" directly to farmers. 
¢ Formulation of more efficient government policies and programs to assist farmers 
financially. 
¢ Improvement of the status of agriculture through International Trade (Free Trade 
Agreement and the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs - GATT) 
¢ Promotion of local agriculture. 
¢ Encouragement of "tourism and vacation farming" in the Region. 


2. The use of prime agricultural land for food production. 
¢ Protection of prime agricultural land base for present and future food production. 
e¢ Encouragement and enhancement of "sustainable farming systems". 
¢ Maintenance and improvement of agricultural soils and the rural environment 


3. The political/social status of agriculture. 
a) Enhancement of the profile of agriculture. 
b) Promotion of the family farm as an important element of the rural/agricultural 
lifestyle. 
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Working Together for a Better Region, Colin Isaacs 


What follows are the key points of Mr. Isaacs’ presentation. For a complete copy of his 
presentation, please contact the Regional Planning Department. 


Mr. Isaacs focused on three major points: a definition of sustainable development, an 
environmental view of our present community and a vision of a green community. 


While sustainable development is a path the can lead us away from the brink of 
environmental disaster, it is also a phrase that has generated a lot of inappropriate 
thoughts. For instance, talking about sustainable development and setting up committees 
and round tables is no substitute for action. Neither is it a new name for carrying on 
in the same old way. Sustainable development does not mean less government regulation 
as we need laws that put people in jail if their actions or decisions lead to serious 
pollution of the environment. Quick sustainable development projects should make people 
nervous because if they're quick, they probably haven’t been planned properly. 


Instead, sustainable development clearly means development in controlled quality, enough 
to meet the globe’s economic and environmental needs, and no more. We must move 
away from crisis response and into a mode of long-range planning, priority settings, and 
determination to implement a new way of building our society and overcoming its 
environmental problems. 


Mr. Isaacs suggested that our present form of community design is as destructive to the 
environment as any form of community design could possibly be. Implementing 
sustainable development means that: 


e communities must get serious about reducing all our environmental impacts 

° we must recognize that problems are interconnected and that we don’t solve 
problems by moving them from one location or medium to another 

° we must take responsibility for overcoming our own environmental problems, and 
not passing the buck to someone else 

e we must modify our accounting system, and ultimately our economy, to recognize 
the true long-term environmental cost of everything we do 

° in a democratic society, the big change will come when consumers and voters 


realize, through education, that there is a real need for change 


The guidelines Mr. Isaacs suggested for a green community are: 


e mixed, but efficiently integrated uses, with homes, workplaces, stores, schools and 
community facilities clustered together 
e a compact, high density urban form conserving farmland and open space; lot sizes 


will be significantly reduced and social planning will be integrated to ensure a 
happy, healthy community 

e a community that is not elitist, but is diverse in income, age, household size and 
tenure. 
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Reports from the workshops 
Human Health Workshop 


Following an overview of the draft vision statement, the 21 participants were divided into 
three discussion groups. Each group was asked to critique one of the three broad concept 
statements: food, shelter, air and water; regional infrastructure; and social justice. Four 
key themes which emerged from the discussions are as follows. 


1. It was recognized that there has been much work done at the provincial level to 
develop a vision for Ontario’s health. However, through Task Force initiatives, Hamilton- 
Wentworth has the opportunity to develop a cooperative regional planning model for the 
province to set and achieve specific health goals. 


2. The notion of partnership is essential. More opportunities are needed for people to 
become enabled or empowered to gain control over their health, to help each other and 
to form partnerships which benefit each other in achieving health. At the regional 
planning level, the group encouraged an active partnership between: 1. regional 
government; 2. McMaster University, Mohawk College and other educational institutions; 
and 3. Hamilton-Wentworth residents. The goal of such a partnership would be to set 
and achieve specific regional health goals. 


3. It was recommended that in order for regional government to be truly accountable to 
the community for achieving health targets, an on-going system be established to set 
specific health goals for the Region, measure progress and report achievement of health 
to the public via an annual report card. 


4. Concern was voiced about the role of the media and information dissemination in 
achieving a healthy community. Creative media involvement and avenues for accessing 
information concerning wellness and illness were recommended. 


Ecosystem Integrity Workshop 
Highlights from the open discussion of the 23 people in attendance are as follows. 


Population 

e I was impressed with the group’s recommendations. However, the all-important 
element your group did not deal with was population growth. 

¢ I believe that population has a lot to do with quality of life, and that cities should be 
no bigger than 100,000 in population. I am afraid that the Golden Horseshoe will 
eventually become like Tokyo or New York or London if this rate of development keeps 
up, and then, the quality of life and of the surrounding environment will substantially 
decline. 


Development 

¢ I don’t believe there should be such intensive development in urban areas, and I think 
new development should be relegated to marginal areas and areas further north. All of 
the agricultural land and natural areas in southern Ontario should not be allowed to be 
paved over. 


Wants and needs 
e Your group needs more of a focus on the difference between wants and needs. Many 
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things that used to be a luxury are now categorized as being a necessity. 1 may want 
a pool in my backyard, but it shouldn’t be considered a necessity. 


Cycling 

e I liked your ideas about promoting bicycling in the Region. 

e Main and King are totally useless streets for bicyclists. The traffic moves so fast on 
these streets that a person would have to be a fool to ride on them. This type of 
situation is not very conducive to bicycle use in Hamilton’s downtown. 


Education 

e The Ministry of Education has to be pressured to change the curriculum, since local 
boards of education can do little to affect what is being taught at high schools. 

e Education is the key to everything. Industry needs to be educated about the 
environment, too. 


Public involvement 

¢ More emphasis should have been put on public involvement in the presentation, since 
it is necessary for people to become involved before the local environment can be 
protected. My experience has been that only grass-roots involvement can ensure that 
measures such as the creation of bicycle paths, the protection of forested areas, and the 
preservation of heritage buildings will actually be implemented by government. However, 
the process should be altered sufficiently such that it does not take seven years and 
thousands of dollars spent on legal fees to change bureaucratic positions that threaten the 
local environment. 


Laws /environmental police 

¢ Laws can be very successful in implementing new ways of doing things; new standards 
are desperately needed, and enforcement of environmental laws would aid in this. The 
Region of Peel already had an environmental police, and it is a success by all accounts. 
¢ J have fears about the concept of an "environmental police". I associate such calls for 
more government with the efforts of Nazi Germany to stamp out any dissent. 


Our image 

e My own experience with litter problems in Hamilton has revealed to me how little the 
current administration in City Hall and the general public care about basic environmental 
conditions. Every time I tried to promote the use of garbage containers, I was met with 
condescending behaviour from neighbours, indifference from bureaucrats, and absolutely 
no positive response whatsoever from local politicians. Unfortunately, it is part of the 
general attitude found in Hamilton; the city is dirty and grimy so there is no use trying 
to improve the situation. It is a particularly unfortunate attitude to have in such a 
beautiful natural environment. Even though the escarpment and the harbour should 
make this the most beautiful area in southern Ontario, people in the rest of Ontario view 
the city and surrounding areas as a dirty, undesirable spot to visit. This attitude must 
be changed. 


Other 

e A major flaw in the presentation was that, once again, the environment has been 
broken down into little pieces and examined one by one, rather than in one large, 
integrative way. Little mention has been made of making an inventory of all of the living 
and non-living ecosystem attributes found in the Region, and there has been scant 
attention paid to the enormous importance of living creatures in our ecosystems. 

e Little reference has been made to the importance of wetlands like the Beverly Swamp 
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in the Region’s ecosystems. These wetlands are of immense importance in regulating the 
flow of water in surrounding areas, and it is interesting to note that during droughts, 
farms near Beverly Swamp had enough water, yet other farms went bone dry. 

* You should specify that native trees be planted in your proposed tree-planting 
operations. 

¢ We must accept the fact that people will use cars whether or not we like it, and that 
one-way streets and synchronized lights are effective at moving more cars faster and more 
efficiently, thereby reducing gasoline utilization and emissions production. Slowing down 
traffic in the core would only increase problems related to air pollution and energy use. 


Natural Areas Workshop 


Slides of the Region’s spectacular escarpment waterfalls and diverse habitats and species 
were shown to the twelve participants in order to demonstrate that the areas possesses 
a significant the valuable natural heritage which should be more appreciated by residents 
and tourists. An open discussion followed. 


Ecotourism /types of natural areas 

One participant thought that this idea blurred the distinction between parks and natural 
areas so that natural areas would all become park-like with controlled access and entry 
fees. He thought park-style management would eventually prohibit the kinds of activities 
that urban dwellers need. For example, kids should be allowed to build tree forts, make 
their own trails, walk dogs in the woods, etc. The need to compromise between use and 
protection was raised. A broad spectrum of park-types or uses should be established. 


The economic value of natural areas was thought to be underestimated. The Royal 
Botanical Gardens was mentioned as an example of a natural area being a boost to the 
local economy. 


Education and access 

The vision should incorporate more access for elderly and handicapped people. It was 
suggested that the abandoned railway corridors offer an opportunity to create an electric 
rubber-wheeled shuttle service between the escarpment, downtown (Ferguson Ave.), 
Dundas Valley, Mt. Albion, Royal Botanical Gardens and the waterfront, which should pay 
for itself. Eventually, such a service could include interpretive information and bring 
students, tourists and convention visitors into contact with the natural features of the 
Region. 


Workshop participants agreed that in general, people seem to be unconcerned about the 
loss of natural areas because they don’t know about them. Public attitudes need to 
change so that natural areas are not seen as "in the way" of development. Besides 
educating politicians, developers need to be educated to the potential increase in real 
estate values of nature in the midst of subdivisions. However, education needs to be 
enjoyable since lecturing is ineffective. 


Creating links 

The size of the connecting links should be established by the needs of wildlife. Some 
obvious linkages (i.e. streams, ravines, hedgerows) need to be identified and properly 
protected. Other links will need to be enhanced or widened through native tree plantings. 


Creating new natural areas 
The question of geographic equity between areas of the Region was raised. Since 
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Glanbrook, Stoney Creek and Hamilton have relatively few ESAs, should we be trying to 
establish regional forests on agricultural lands within these municipalities? While this 
may be a worthwhile goal, the group agreed that we should concentrate on saving 
significant natural areas. 


Preservation and stewardship 

The "no net loss of greenspace" was thought to be a valuable idea since it implies a 
recognition of trade-offs when development is proposed and provides a basis for 
negotiation. Tax incentives must be developed for conservation land uses. The 
Environmentally Sensitive Areas criteria should ensure no development in the most 
significant areas. Since the present ESAs encompasses about 10% of the Region, the 
group felt that the 12% World Conservation Strategy objective may be attainable in the 
Region. 


Participants were more comfortable with the concept of “community responsibility” than 
"social responsibility”. 


Other points raised: 

¢ public support is needed for public land acquisition if this is necessary 

¢ the 5% park dedication should be used for acquiring natural areas, not just for facilities 
e the Region should examine how other municipalities’ integrated greenspace planning 
(e.g. Canberra, Australia) 


Community Design Workshop 


Since over 40 people attended the workshop, the participants were divided into 4 groups. 
An open discussion was facilitated in each group by 2 working group members. 


Car usage and achieving a balance 

People discussed our dependence on the private automobile and what actions are needed 
to reduce this dependence. Other examples of ideas discussed were developing commuter 
routes for cyclists and discouraging single person auto commuters. 


Safety 
The issue of making the community a safe one for all members was a major point of 
discussion. 


Street lights 
In one discussion group, an individual talked about light pollution: street lights etc. could 
be designed in such a way that the majority of light is directed downwards. 


Intensification 

People talked about how their neighbourhoods have seen an increase in residential 
densities but without building new infrastructures. Others talked about the need for 
increased densities in new development. Participants agreed that we cannot continue with 
suburban sprawl. 


Community involvement in decision-making processes 

There was a surprisingly high level of cynicism about whether politicians and bureaucrats 
would seriously take into consideration what people contributed during the conference. 
Many people expressed a real sense of frustration in being able to get politicians and 
bureaucrats to listen to their point of view. They felt that they were ignored and that 
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most public meetings etc. were just a facade. 


Access 
People expressed a desire for a built form that is accessible to all residents. It was noted 
that accessible community design benefits everyone, not just the disabled. 


Integrated planning 
Land use decisions cannot be made in isolation. We must examine social, environmental 
and other effects. 


Protecting the natural habitat 

Current development shows limited concern for the existing environment. Suggested 
rather than “cookie cutter development", that more effort be made to integrate 
development with the surrounding landscape. 


Other points raised 
¢ perimeter road will eliminate access to the bayfront 
¢ public transit not always available where needed 


¢ Victorian planned communities seem to be the ones we all like 

¢ build porches and verandas on houses 

* community is changing and council is not responding to people’s concerns about these 
changes 

¢ there are limits to achieving social equity. Do need improved access to community 
services 


* process of redevelopment is eliminating what is good in our community 

let’s make use of all the vacant stores, buildings and parking lots before expanding 
the urban area 

develop self-contained communities. A mix of land uses. 

poor open space in lower city of Hamilton 

street front development, not strip plazas 

better politicians are needed 

better enforcement of by-laws 

stop loss of wetlands 

pathways, not alleyways 

urban agriculture is a concept that should be examined for Hamilton-Wentworth. 
Small gardens, planters on balconies, etc. 

* co-ops have pros and cons. There is a bias in society against the renter. 


Culture and Learning Workshop 


A short video about culture in the Region (produced by one of the working group 
members) was shown to the 13 people attending the workshop and an open discussion 
followed. 


Involvement of other groups in the Task Force 

People discussed the need for involving the senior’s council, teaching associations, school 
board trustees, native groups, the disabled and other visible minorities. Involvement of 
these groups is needed to ensure that there is a well rounded vision statement that 
reflects the views and concerns of all residents of Hamilton-Wentworth. Furthermore, 
through public forums and interaction, we can learn from one another. Many groups 
already practice the values and principles of sustainable development. 
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Media as communicators 

The media was discussed as an underutilized resource. It can operate as a source of 
information about different cultural groups and therefore foster a greater sense of 
community and understanding of different cultures. Citizen access to the media was also 
an issue of concern. 


Government actions 

The Region should develop an inventory of cultural and arts organizations with addresses, 
telephone numbers and events. Schools should be made available to local community 
groups at no charge because people pay taxes. Greater support for cultural festivals is 
needed. 


Citizen action 

The people of Hamilton-Wentworth must show concern and support. People should 
continue to fight, be involved and push forward ideas and concerns. Only through the 
active involvement of the individual can change be obtained and a sustainable community 
created. Groups cannot remain voiceless and the Task Force should ensure that the 
voices of those traditionally not spoken are heard. 


Community Well-Being Workshop 
An open discussion with the 26 participants focused on the seven areas listed below. 
1, Defining Community 


Although there was a consensus that no one definition of community was possible, the 
following ideas arose: 


° a mix of land uses should be provided in the same area including residential, 
commercial, and industrial uses 

° it is important, especially for women with children, to live close to work 

e knowing your neighbours helps to create a safer neighbourhood 


° the idea of "scale" should be incorporated into a definition of community. At a 
small scale, connectedness happens. 
° scale is also important to physical well-being 


° a community should have a broad range of services and allow for a range of 
incomes 

° need local businesses that care about the people in the community and provide 
useful services 

® recognize sub-areas of community (geographic, political, environmental, economic, 
social) 

e a community is where one feels one belongs and includes work, play, home, shop 

° schools are a component of community. Note the social networks which evolve - 

i.e. the PTA, parents on field trips, etc. 

° there are different geographic levels of community (neighbourhood, municipal, 
Region, Country) 

e one’s sense of community changes as one’s circumstances change 

e how does one control one’s circumstances? 

2. Social Equity 

e how to access the political system more easily? 

° support the idea of an ombudsperson 

e@ 


would like to see young offenders incorporated into community 
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e@e@ @ 


6. 
Much 


trust is the key when communicating to politicians, bureaucrats and other 
community members, yet how do we develop trust? 

add adults to those in need of a suitable meeting place 

adequate shelter is the key to safety and security. Until people have basic 
amenities, they are disempowered. 

need an open, decentralized bureaucracy 


Economy 

basic human needs go beyond economy; it is a right 

need more facilitation of involvement in the community and by the community 
prejudices and barriers, such as sexism, racism and discrimination, which stop 
participation 


Environment 

in order to nurture and care for unstructured green space, one needs to respect it 
and be responsible 

need community centres rather than recreational centres 

affordability and accessibility of recreational uses 

housing should also be close to shopping, recreational opportunities, services, and 
other amenities 

emphasis should be placed on "affordable" housing 


Government 

information must be available and communicated to citizens. Could neighbourhood 
groups be contracted to disseminate information? 

a government office should be available at the community level 

the location of a community centre should be determined by its form and function, 
rather than geography 

would like to see a series of small towns in a city 

often a catalyst develops community 

incorporate social justice into empowerment 

allow people the right to self-determination 

decentralize policy-making and delivery of services from a provincial to a local level 
how are children incorporated into community participation (i.e. should parents pay 
for care while being politically involved in the community?) 

how do we tackle apathy? 


The "Disadvantaged" 


discussion arose around this topic. Participants felt that people do not choose to 


be disadvantaged; it is due, instead, to the economic, political, and social systems in our 
society. These people, therefore, should be brought into the process to facilitate 
empowerment. 

The term "disadvantaged" was defined as: 


i) 


ii) 


Gs 


depends on own subjective perception; could be immigrants or the poor (welfare and 
working poor) 

place of power and the need for empowerment in individual lives; there is a lack 
of power and control over situations - community and a person’s circumstances; 
marginalization and exclusion 


Rural Areas 


A concern was raised that much of what was being discussed was applicable only to 
urban areas. Since the Region has a large rural area, a discussion of the rural 
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community should be included. 


Economy, Livelihood and Education Workshop 


The thirty five participants were divided into four groups to discuss one of four parts of 
the vision paper (vision, economy, livelihood and education). 


Vision 
6 


the goal of no poverty may be unrealistic 

the phrase "high standard of life" connotes increased material consumption which 
does not necessarily mean a better quality of life. This phrase should be replaced 
by "high quality of life". 

the empowerment of people in the community was seen as a key concept and a 
prerequisite for all the other things to happen. Therefore, people must be able and 
willing to get involved and control their own destinies and the fate of their 
communities. 

assistance to existing industries to make them more environmentally safe should 
be added as a concept 


Economy 


Livelih 


support to the manufacturing industry and existing businesses is of vital 
importance 

why concentrate on attracting and retaining only the 25-44 year old professionals 
and not people of all ages? 

clarification of the work at home concept was requested as there was some fear 
that this could lead to exploitation of workers. This does not mean ’piece work’, 
but rather, with advances in modern telecommunications and technology, people 
could now do office/clerical work at home. 


ood 


a key concept, affection for the community, is lacking in this Region 

social equity is a key variable which should receive more attention in the vision 
paper 

we need to train people for jobs that are in demand 

the concept of mixed use and integrated neighbourhoods was generally supported, 
but measures need to be put in place to ensure significant land use conflicts do not 
arise and that the neighbourhoods work properly 


Education 


© 


an opinion which needs to be promoted and adopted in our community is that 
learning is a life-long process and not just an education process 

although education and special programs in sustainable development were generally 
supported, there were questions about the curriculum content 


the focus on environmental education and educating people in sustainable 
development should be changed to education as a crucial component in sustaining 
both the economy and livelihood, i.e., the three elements of economy, livelihood and 
education are intrinsically related. 


Food and Agriculture Workshop 


Twelve participants took part in the workshop discussions. The following major points 
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were raised: 


° It was the consensus of the group that agriculture is an important part of 
Hamilton-Wentworth and is needed. 

e The single most important issue regarding farming in this Region is improving the 
economic status and viability of farming. This must be done as soon as possible 
before more land and farmers are lost. 


The underlying theme throughout the entire discussion was that farming must be made 
viable. If this can be accomplished, many, most or all of other problems facing farmers 
and agriculture in general, will be resolved or at least minimized. 


Within the scope of agricultural importance and viability, a number of other items were 
put forward: 


Farming as an occupation /family farm 


expand perception of farming from simply food production to managers of the land 
e protect the "family farm" 


e improve farming and the image of farmers 

e part-time work could augment farming incomes 

Government 

e farming not regarded as a significant economic activity in this Region. The 


Regional Economic Development Department does not get involved in actively 
promoting farming, agricultural activities or agriculturally related industrial 
development. 

° the Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food should take more of a lead role in 
the protection of agricultural land and the improvement of farm viability 

e governments are not proactive when it comes to farming problems and tend to 
react as situations arise. Long term action plans are needed. 


Land management/stewardship 

e the farmer is the logical choice to become the land manager as he is familiar with 
the land and soils, aware of the consequences of poor management, has the long- 
term perspective (i.e. pass the land on to future generations) 

e consider the land to be a non-renewable resource protect it 

e it may be necessary for taxpaying urbanites to pay the farmer to become a "land 
manager" as well as a food producer 


e if rental farmland is to be preserved for the future, long term leases are essential 
so that improvements can be justified and proper land management practises 
applied 

Land use 

e 


an influx of residents to the rural area from the cities has caused changes and 
problems for the rural way of life as well as for the farmer, which has resulted in 
significant land use conflicts between residential/commercial/industrial and 
agricultural uses; loss of farmers’ political influence, re-allocation of tax funds and 
changing attitudes 

° about 50% of farmland in Hamilton-Wentworth is rented with most owners being 
from the urban areas. Speculation is predominant along the urban fringe where 
much of the best farmland is located 

° we must plan what uses we want for rural areas. Uses such as airports, 
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"New" 


Viabili 


transportation facilities and residential development may not be appropriate or 
compatible with the rural environment or farming practises 

the agricultural area of Hamilton-Wentworth is for farmers and one should 
therefore try to minimize hassles for farmers. People who move out to rural areas 
often expect costly urban amenities which are not always compatible 

the use of prime agricultural lands to facilitate urban expansion is inappropriate 
as it sacrifices sustainability and long-term interests for short-term gains 


forms of agriculture /conservation 

farmers should align themselves with environmentalists, inform them of farmers’ 
conservation measures, and how they have cut back on chemical use 

promote sustainable or organic farming as an alternative to modern farming 
techniques 

educate farmers about the economic benefits of conservation and environmentally 
friendly practises 

biological farming (without the extensive use of chemicals) could become an 
alternative production form if money were spent on research and development 
farmers can expect to be subjected to more and increasingly stringent 
environmental controls 


ty 


a basic problem is that the public in general wants cheap food but is unwilling to 
pay to make farming viable 

viability is a long-term sustainable venture and cannot be supported by short- 
term, band-aid solutions such as land severances, development of farms or tourism 
although, consumers are willing to buy Ontario products, they can be hard to find 
and are usually more expensive than cheap imports 

tax farmers’ houses, but not the farmland 

who will pay to preserve farmland: government, urbanites, rural residents, farmers, 
or a combination of the above? 

promote local agriculture and local solutions to problems. Increase local produce 
sold at markets including the downtown Hamilton Farmers Market 

land speculation and encroachment into prime farmland is a problem for the 
farmer and results in part-time, one-crop farmers (which leads to poor farming 
practises, soil degradation and higher land costs) 

if subsidies to farmers are to be continued, they must be decoupled from farm 
production. Essentially, production should not dictate the amount of subsidy. 
Other methods such as income protection plans should be initiated 

in Vermont, land trusts are used to promote sustainable farm practises, with 
farmland rented from the government by long term leases 


some people will not eat food produced in Third World countries (due to fear of 
chemicals and reduced production standards) 

farmers need to be responsible, adaptive neighbours in order to develop good 
rapport with nearby non-farm residents 

the group was encouraged to promote their vision for agriculture in a fashion 
beyond the mandate of the Task Force 

since a global focus is too abstract, bioregional problems should be solved before 
venturing out to the provincial, national and international levels 

some problems with marketing boards but Dairy Marketing Board is excellent 
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Public Submissions 


Approximately 110 organizations and community groups were invited to make a short (five 
minute) presentation at the forum about their vision for Hamilton-Wentworth. Although 
there wasn’t time for the Task Force members to respond to each presentation, the 
members wanted to listen and take note of residents’ concerns. 

Summaries from ten organizations and community groups have been condensed in this 
report. The groups are as follows: 


Central Area Plan Implementation Committee (CAPIC) 

Dundas Greens 

Ecocity Committee 

Environmental Concerns Sub Committee, United Church of Canada 

Hamilton-Wentworth Council of Smoking and Health 

Peter Hasek, addressing light pollution 

Kirkendall Neighbourhood Association 

Mayor’s Race Relations Committee 

PATH Employment Services 

Sustainable Development Sub Committee, Social Planning and Research Council of 
Hamilton and District 

Women in the Economy Study Group 


Six groups, for which there was no more room on the forum agenda, forwarded material 
to the Task Force. Condensed summaries of their reports are also included here. These 
groups are: 


Adult Basic Education Association 

Allies for Animal Rights 

Barton General Business Improvement Area 

Good Shepherd Centre 

Housing Help Centre 

Public Education - Emergency Preparedness Citizens Committee 


Although the following groups were scheduled to make an oral presentation to the Task 
Force, they did not submit a short written report: 


The Canadian Hearing Society 
Durand Neighbourhood Association 
Regional Indian Centre 

Status of Women Committee 


Adult Basic Education Association 


The Adult Basic Education Association (ABEA) is an umbrella group of organizations in 
Hamilton-Wentworth which provides and advocates for basic education for adults in this 
community. Basic education, as defined by the Association, includes literacy, numeracy, 
high school credits, communications upgrading, life skills, and job readiness. The ABEA’s 
mission statement is "to raise the levels of adult basic education in the Hamilton- 
Wentworth area". 
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Community Vision oe 
The Association has agreed that Hamilton-Wentworth become a community in which: 


e appropriate education is widely available to all adults regardless of their means or 
ability 


e every adult is aware of the educational opportunities available to them, so that 
they may realize their fullest potential in economic, social, personal and spiritual 
terms 


e education, upgrading and re-training are critical elements in an integrated approach 
towards full and meaningful employment of the Region’s citizens, within a 
constantly changing economic structure 


Allies for Animal Rights 


As an animal rights group that is also concerned with the environment, we wish to 
submit that the Task Force should broaden its definition of a community to included 
animals and their habitat. One of our members raised the point in the community design 
workshop that a community, even though it may be designed for and by humans, includes 
other species. These other species, plants and animals, are often ignored when 
communities are planned and built. As a result, many animals lose their habitats and 
die, and many various species of plants important to our environment are destroyed. 


Citizens could be encouraged, perhaps through the use of education and grants or loans, 
to either leave parts of their properties wild or to design gardens with wild plants and 
water sources in order to replace and provide habitat for wild animals. The Region 
should also, we feel, provide material to homeowners on how to make their homes secure 
against entrance by wild animals so that these animals do not face the danger of being 
trapped or even killed by uneducated homeowners who see these animals only as 
‘nuisances’, pests’ or ’vermin’. 


Although the needs of wild animals and the benefits of natural ecosystems are easily 
understandable from an environmental and sustainable development viewpoint, the needs 
of domestic animals are not so apparent when one thinks of designing a community. 
With the growing necessity to turn to intensification as an answer to urban sprawl, 
crowded spaces means less room for dogs and cats. We suggest that the Region, in its 
pursuit of the idea of sustainable development, has the responsibility to consider the 
needs of our companion animals. Even in a community where space is at a premium for 
people, we feel that proper planning design can give these animals sufficient space so that 
they are not considered as a problem to human residents. 


Barton General Business Improvement Area 

The Directors of the Barton General BIA strongly endorses the four principles’ that have 
been articulated by the Task Force, and agrees that such principles can -and should - 
form the basis for planning and shaping a sustainable Region of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Sustainable development means, in our view: 


° conservation 
e taking care not only of our urban areas, but also our natural species and 
systems 
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° paying attention, through our policies and priorities, to the networks and 
neighbourhood/commercial systems by which our urban ecology maintains 
itself 


If we started with that approach, we would sprawl less. If we looked at development 
proposals with that approach, we would do our developments "as if people mattered", and 
as if neighbourhoods were important, and as if recycling commercial areas were as 
critically important as capturing new malls or recycling old newspapers. 


Public consultation 

Too often consultation, when it occurs, is too little and too late. The real decisions have 
in fact been made. Or a number of little decisions get made without any thought as to 
the consequences for the viability of such areas as Barton Street. A good case in point 
is the issues of traffic and parking. The Barton General BIA therefore submits that 
consultation is at best sporadic, and seldom involves area merchants or residents in the 
definition of local problems, let alone sharing in working on local solutions! 


Renewal vs. new 
We believe that our economic and social network policies of the Region need to place 
much more emphasis on "RENEWAL", rather than chasing after the "new"! 


Economic development staff need to be thinking more about "streets" and "neighbourhoods" 
rather than isolated projects. They need to be as committed to small, incremental local 
developments as to trolling for, and landing, the big industry. 


The four principles are: 


if The fulfilment of human needs for peace, clean air and water, food, shelter, education, and useful and satisfying 
employment. 

2: The maintenance and enhancement of ecological integrity and protection of diverse and important natural species 
and systems. 

3. The right of citizens to be meaningfully involved in the definition and development of local solutions to 
environmental and development problems. 

4. The fairest possible sharing of limited resources today and for the future. 


Central Area Plan Implementation Committee (CAPIC) 


The Regional Official Plan designates the Central Area of the City of Hamilton as the 
"Regional Centre". The area in question is bounded by Queen Street on the west, the 
escarpment to the south, Hamilton Harbour to the north, and Wellington-Victoria as its 
border on the east. 

If the designation "Regional Centre" is to be more than a trite form of words, it must 
mean that the Region is not formless, or an accidental collection of area municipalities 
existing by Provincial Government fiat, but is indeed a "centred" Region, and from the 


Centre: 
sustains COHERENCE and builds LINKAGES. 


A more comprehensive and prescriptive Regional Official Plan 

The next Regional Official Plan must be in a form that takes us beyond the kind of 
compartmentalism that leads to "either/or" mind-sets...either progress or preservation, 
development or trees, etc.). Since achieving the strategic balance is not easy or 
straightforward, the institutions and instruments that we use (such as Official Plans) 
must be changed into new forms. 
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Think globally and act locally 

We are often to urged to "think globally and act locally". Wendell Berry’ rightly dismisses 
such counsel as fatuous. "You can’t act locally by thinking globally. If we want to keep 
our local acts from destroying the globe, we must think locally’. 


The current Regional Official Plan declares (section 9) that "the transportation policies are 
designed to emphasize the role of transit...The policies support both the road and transit 
systems". However that may be, the sprawl characteristics of urban land use, with 
densities as a key determinant, skew the shaping of our Regional city state in such a way 
that transit is less and less service/cost effective, and development is automobile driven. 


The sustainable - local - action must be to fundamentally rethink the land use 
presuppositions that have guided us since the 1950s. 


What the Official Plan must seek to articulate in its policies and objectives is a ’realism’ 
fundamental to sustainable development - the indissoluble ‘intimacy between the city and 
its surround. It is not a matter of us seeing what so-called ‘undeveloped’ land is ’good 
for. It is a matter of us seeing that it is a ’good’ - and its natural process and 
agricultural uses are essential to a healthy and sustainable Regional City. 


Think and act locally about community well-being 

A glance at the social statistics and indicators for the Region reveals the importance of 
social/educational/training systems (joined with the social support networks) for the future 
viability of the Region’s "quality of life”. 


The most important role of the Task Force 

is to crack open the tired cliches, the customary concepts, that tend to reduce thinking 
to a kind of conditioned reflex! The Task Force must, above all else, help our Region’s 
citizens and decision-making systems, to a new way of thinking. 


Hamilton as a ’Place’ 

Hamilton-Wentworth is not a "big" city, nor is it likely to be. It has, however, the 
possibilities of being a "great" city, a Regional City that has learned its limits, and 
honoured its distinctive rhythms. To be such a city, the Official Plan must help our 
citizens get a vibrant mental map of "this Place”. 


I once lived near a city that always seemed a bit of a shambles. It puzzled me that a 
city should get like that. "How could it be?", I asked a friend. "I think", he said, “it’s 
because no one seems to love the place". 


Perhaps the best work of the Task Force will be to encourage more and more of us to 
create a Place’ that is resolutely urban even as it is conservingly respectful of its natural 
context. 


1 Berry, Wendell. 1991. "Out of your car, off your horse” in The Atlantic Monthly. February 1991. 


Dundas Greens 


In this presentation, we would like to briefly sketch some of the connections between 
sustainable development and regional self-sufficiency. We believe that self-sufficiency as 
measured in terms of reduced imports and exports across regional boundaries and an 
increased ability to satisfy our needs through local production is an essential component 
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of a sustainable society. 


We would like to make clear from the outset our position that any further economic 
growth in our Region will be damaging to our social well-being. Efforts to incite us to 
ever higher levels of production and consumption (even if they happen to be of "green" 
products) will only result in our being completely engulfed in ecological disaster. 


We need to determine the sustainable biological carrying capacity of our region and, based 
on this information, start to explore how to live within our means. Even though we may 
never fully successful, we should attempt to consume only what we produce within our 
bioregion. 


Reducing both imports and exports across our regional boundaries will go a long way 
towards ensuring sustainability. The resulting shorter supply lines mean less energy 
wasted in transport, and greater local control of production to meet our specific needs. 
When production and consumption both occur close to home, it will be much easier to 
account for all associated costs. 


The alternative to our continued participation in the environmentally abusive global free 
market economy is to develop our own regional, community-based economy. We envision 
an economy whose goal is to satisfy local needs in preference to corporate greeds. 


Of course, as long as we continue to want to play by the rules of the global free market 
economy, or indeed, as is often the case, continue to believe that it’s the only game there 
is, our ability to set our own regional priorities will be severely compromised. As we 
develop a clearer vision of the sustainable culture towards which we wish to evolve, 
greater self-sufficiency within our regional boundaries will allow us to put some distance 
between ourselves and the topsy-turvy logic of the free market. It will allow us to make 
economic decisions based no longer on the goal of maximization of profit, but on an 
alternative logic which gives top priority to ecosystem health and human community. 


Ecocity Committee 


In the fall of 1989, a group of us at the Hamilton Unitarian Church took part in a cross- 
Canada exercise to produce a study guide on the Brundtland Report. The completed 
guide turned out, in our view, to be too dry and compressed to be much use. We felt the 
need for an outreach program (a series of workshops held this spring) that would cover 
some of the same topics as the Brundtland Report but in a less abstract, far-away 
fashion. If we couldn’t recognize and deal with our own environmental problems with the 
resources we have, how could we expect an impoverished third-world society to cope with 
theirs? 


We also realized that much of the “environmental message" came in the form of terrifying 
threats and prim rules. What was missing was a positive vision as to how we might 
organize ourselves to live better. In due course, we found our way to the long- 
established bioregional philosophy. In simple terms, this means that we need to make 
our human economy as much as possible like nature’s economy (an economy operated on 
the currency of solar energy and on the efficient recycling of materials). 


We won’t get anywhere until we integrate environmental concerns into a positive vision 
of our future, one that accepts the "limitations" of nature joyfully. This is the garden to 
cultivate. 
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Environmental Concerns Sub Committee 


The Church in Society Committee of the Hamilton Presbytery of the United Church 
considers the present environmental situation (local and global) to be probably the most 
significant social problem of our time. In that light, it has established an Environmental 
Concerns Sub Committee to address these problems on its behalf, and to work in the 
church community and the community at large to do what we can to prevent total 
environmental disaster. The twelve members, who meet regularly and study 
independently, are convinced that the situation is sufficiently serious to warrant our doing 
everything in our power to help control or abate the problem. 


Our message for the Task Force 

In order to meet the needs of all living beings in this Region, we need clean air and 
water, plentiful greenspaces (for purification, cooling and re-creation), vastly improved 
transportation and a comprehensive environmentally attuned program for land use. 


We need a governing body who can think and act in terms of future good and understand 
that in a healthy city everyone wins. It is no longer appropriate to assume that in terms 
of a city or region, bigger means better. Development is not necessarily equal to 
expansion. Development can just as readily mean realizing potentialities or bringing 
gradually to a fuller, greater or better state. 


Finally, we encourage every individual and organization, all levels of government, 
business, industry and environmental groups to seek to do whatever is in their power to 
effect the turnaround that is demanded of us. We urge an approach of cooperation and 
mutual support. Together, we can create a sustainable region. 


Good Shepherd Centre 


The violence of poverty is a pressing concern for Hamilton-Wentworth. Note the recent 
Spectator article which states that "more than one out of every four people in Hamilton- 
Wentworth is on social assistance". The Good Shepherd Centre provides many services 
for the needy. During 1990, 9,399 people - half being children - received food parcels 
from the Parkdale Avenue Food Bank. From January to May, 1991, there was a 64% 
increase over the same period in 1990. There has also been a 38% increase in the 
number of hot meals served daily from Mondays to Saturdays. 


Our vision 

When one quarter of our population faces the violence and uncertainty of poverty, it is 
no longer an isolated and hidden issue. Its effects will be felt by all sectors of our 
population for generations to come. 


By treating the victims of poverty with disdain and subjecting them to intrusive and 
demeaning systems, we perpetuate the attitude of shame. This serves no one. The costs 
involved in educating the community about poverty, providing services in a humane and 
dignified manner and being vigilant to the discrimination of the poor, are minimal. Until 
attitudes change and the stigma of poverty is removed, we will never overcome the 
damage being done to those in need. 


The more than twenty-two thousand children living in poverty in Hamilton will experience 
higher incidence of illness than other children, as well as learning and psychiatric 
disabilities. Their chances for becoming successful adults are diminished by birth right, 
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yet many of our social responses to their plight seem to significantly blame them for their 
situations. As a community, we have a moral obligation to provide every reasonable 
opportunity for a healthy, productive start to their lives. 


Lastly, self-worth and self-esteem can only grow in an atmosphere of respect. Our 
systems, services and behaviours must reflect our belief in the value of each and every 
human being in our community. 


Hamilton-Wentworth Council on Smoking and Health 


The Hamilton-Wentworth Council on Smoking and Health is comprised of 24 organizations 
representing approximately 60,000 people. Its mission is to work toward the elimination 
of tobacco in the Hamilton-Wentworth Region, promote wellness and provide a healthier 
environment for everyone. 


The Council is pleased that the Task Force has targeted clean air in its four principles 
of a vision of sustainable development in the Region. Some of our concerns about tobacco 
are as follows. Tobacco smoke contains approximately 4,000 hazardous chemicals, at least 
43 of which have been identified as carcinogenic. Eighty five per cent of prime site lung 
cancers are caused by smoking. An increased lung cancer risk to those who do not smoke 
has also been clearly identified. 


Recommendations 


a8 The Task Force work with appropriate individuals and organizations, including the 
Health and Social Services Committee of the Regional Municipality of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, to determine a plan of action which will ultimately eradicate tobacco 
sales and consumption from workplaces and public places in all municipalities of 
the Hamilton-Wentworth Region by the year 2000. 


2; Encourage the strengthening and enforcement of all smoking related legislation, 
particularly that pertaining to the sale and distribution of tobacco to minors. 


Peter Hasek, addressing light pollution 


There is a growing desire to re-establish intimate contact with the natural environment. 
More efficient street light fixtures will make our streets safer, save taxpayer dollars and 
regain our view of the stars in the night sky. 


The most dramatic example of light pollution is the current generation of street light 
fixtures. Depending on the light fixture design, 30-40% of the illumination produced is 
sprayed sideways and upwards into the sky, never reaching the ground. This is most 
evident when viewing the city from the escarpment or an apartment balcony. If you can 
see direct light from a bulb, that is wasted light which is not reaching the ground. 


Four aspects of light pollution are: 
1. Energy waste: 30% of the light produced never reaches the ground where it was 
intended, but, lights up the sky instead. 


2. Public safety: It’s harder to spot thugs/pedestrians in the shadows if there are 
dozens of bright, direct light sources in your field of view. 
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3. Light trespass: is when street light invades your home through windows or interferes 
with your enjoyment of the outdoors. 

4. Aesthetics: The skyward spray of street lighting floods the sky to the point where 
it is no longer possible to see the stars at night from within the city. 


The best short-term solution is to modify the glass covering (or shields) of current street 
light fixtures so that the skyward spray of light is directed down onto the street. 


Housing Help Centre 


The Housing Help Centre opened in 1989, with a mandate of increasing the access to 
affordable housing in the community, through a variety of measures. These include a free 
listing service for landlords, assistance to people who are looking for housing and advocacy 
for people who have difficulty in accessing affordable housing. The Centre is also actively 
producing research to document the experience of their clients and advocating for policy 
changes to increase access and supply of affordable housing. 


Intensification 

We strongly encourage the Task Force to consider intensification as part of the challenge 
of building a sustainable community. One of the principles we have voiced to the City 
of Hamilton is that housing intensification allows a municipality to better utilize the 
existing infrastructure. We have stated that "the reasons for and the benefits of 
intensification have as much to do with creating environmentally sustainable communities 
and sound fiscal management as with housing policy". 


The following are comments on the Task Force’s objectives. 

Improve environmental quality 

Environmental quality needs to address the home environments of people, since there is 
not much use in cleaning up the natural environment if people have to continue to live 
in unhealthy and dirty places. 


Develop community identity and ensure equitable distribution of resources, services, and 
programs 

We feel that a substantial redistribution of resources should be directed to the poorest 
members of our community and away from those who are well off. The Task Force needs 
to address the question of the redistribution of resources in its recommendations if the 
housing conditions of people who use our Centre are to obtain adequate and affordable 
housing. 


Promote economic diversity without compromising the integrity of the environment 

We encourage the Task Force to support housing investment initiatives in its 
deliberations. We need new housing investors who are interested in building and 
maintaining quality housing at affordable prices would be welcome in this community. 
Housing investment is an important building block for the creation of a sustainable 
community. 


Kirkendali Neighbourhood Association 
This Task Force has already produced one important byproduct: people who have never 


had a chance to set or help reach community goals are coming out of the woodwork, and 
there is a lot more talent there than one may have expected. 
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Neighbourhood association empowerment 

Please respect and nurture the neighbourhood associations. Given incentive and 
opportunity, they will solve a lot of their own problems. Usually, it’s only that they are 
unaware of the alternatives. Rather than telling them what to do, give them studies of 
what has worked in other communities and help them to ask fruitful questions. Do not 
automatically assume that they will react in a NIMBY fashion’, in opposition to whatever 
is the latest new project. Please, let them in on the process, but do so before, not after 
the planning decisions have been made. 


Areas to include in a regional vision: 


° the qualities of community life 
° residential location and urban mobility 
e requirement and design of a labour market system for a larger community 


Our vision for the Region is quite simple: take the positive aspects of the area, of which 
there are many, and build on them to create a Region that will set the standards for 
others. Turn the derogatory term "lunch bucket city" around to be a source of pride. 


Mayor’s Race Relations Committee 


The presence of minorities, in whatever numbers, challenges regions, municipalities and 
districts to ensure that their programs and services are responsive to all citizens’ needs. 


Role of education 

In 1984, a special Parliamentary Committee on the participation of "visible minorities" in 
Canadian society, noted that education has a major role to play in ameliorating race 
relations and increasing the participation of racial/ethnocultural minorities in Canada. 


We therefore expect every school board in this Region to play a central role by developing 
anti-racist policies and fully implemented courses dealing with racist issues. We also 
expect more visible minority role models in every area of leadership and responsibility at 
the school boards. 


Employment equity 

Some critical steps to ensure that an organization or institution achieve its employment 
equity goals are to: 

establish goals and timetables 

implement an employment equity plan of action 

develop special measures and reasonable accommodations 

determine monitoring and accountability mechanisms 


PATH Employment Services 


PATH is a free service provided by the Outreach Program of Employment and 
Immigration Canada to assist the physically disabled job seeker to find, secure and 
maintain appropriate employment beneficial to themselves and the employer. 


Three areas of need for the disabled are: 

i Access 

Although physical access most often comes to mind, one shouldn’t forget transportation. 
If accessible transportation is not in place, then all the most up-to-date employment and 
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education programs, housing and recreation facilities are meaningless. 


2. Input and Influence 

Whenever people with disabilities have been included in the planning and developing 
process, there has been extremely positive results: the needs of the people with disabilities 
have been met. Therefore, whenever a committee or task force is assembled, a 
representative of people with disabilities should be invited. Please ask them as they are 
the experts. 


3. Dignity 

Working is a major component of dignity for people with disabilities. Working means 
making decisions for yourself without other people defining and allocating and supervising. 
Public Education - Emergency Preparedness Citizens Committee 


Mee purposes of this committee are to: 
educate the people of Hamilton-Wentworth about emergency preparedness 


e ensure continuous monitoring and updating of the Regional Emergency Response 
Plan, and its related policies and procedures 
e promote and encourage emergency preparedness practises for both the response 


team members and the public 


aces for our Region 
transport hazardous materials through less populated areas 

° improve the system for rescuing people in high buildings 

clearly identify transportation and evacuation routes 

better communication and cooperation between industry, government and the 

community 

° establish an alternate water supply in case spills in or near the Great Lakes 
contaminate that water source 

e integrate funding for emergency preparedness into the region’s budget and include 
citizen participation 
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° consider special needs groups in all phases of emergency planning 

° encourage professionals and volunteers to form an association 

° produce pamphlets in many languages and formats (ie. sound tape for visually 
handicapped) 


Sustainable Development Sub-Committee, Social Planning and Research Council 


The Task Force must do more than address concerns regarding the physical environment. 
We are in desperate need of measure to improve our social environment as well. Clean 
air and water will offer limited comfort to the poor, the battered, the injured, the 
underemployed and the hungry. 


We were disappointed that the Preliminary Vision Statement produced by the Task Force 
this spring had little reference to social equity. This seems out of step with your own 
definitions of sustainable development and the presentations made to you at the 
community workshops last fall. 


Recommendations 
@ We ask that the Task Force make social equity a major priority in its final vision 
statement. 
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° We encourage the Task Force to continue involving the community in its 
deliberations during the next stages of its work, especially to gather community 
feedback on the vision statement. 

° We ask that the Task Force seriously consider and integrate the findings of the 
focus groups into the vision statement being drafted this summers. It is not often 
a community makes this kind of effort to document the voices of disadvantaged 
people. It would be a shame not to use it. 

© We suggest that the Task Force might wish to consider the formation of a 
permanent body to continue the work it has begun. The objective of this new body 
would be to insure that sustainable development remains near the top of the 
agenda of policy makers and to continue the process of public consultation. 


Women in the Economy Study Group 


The Women in the Economy Study Group is an informal collective of women who have 
been meeting regularly since December 1989. We feel it is important for the Region to 
be autonomous and self-sustaining and, most of all, to promote local self-help 
developmental approaches based upon the history and traditions of the people that live 
in Hamilton-Wentworth. Our group believes that any sustainable development process, 
by necessity, should incorporate the principles of "community economic development” as 
a complementary approach to economic development in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Community economic development (CED) aims to promote and develop locally based, small 
enterprises which arise out of the economic, social and cultural needs and talents of its 
local members, in much the same manner as traditional small business approaches. The 
characteristics of CED include: 


decentralization 
people taking action for themselves 
not necessarily an increase in income or other economic gains 


the survival and happiness of a community is considered to be more important 
than individual profit 


Recommendations 


i That the Region commit itself, through advocacy and local initiatives, to work 
towards systematic changes to include the eradication of poverty, full education, 
suitable and affordable housing and full employment. 

2. That the Regional government become more fully aware of and develop a 
commitment to CED as one means by which to achieve sustainable development. 

3. That the Regional government study, either through its own auspices, or that of 
an independent community agency, the following: 

a) which CED projects currently operate in the Region 

b) which unofficial micro-enterprises currently operate in the community 
c) in which sectors CED projects could be developed, based on the economic 
and social needs of the community 

d) how the Region can assist in creating CED initiatives 

4. That the Regional government financially commit itself to supporting CED projects 
through, for example, revolving loan funds and interest free loans. 

5. That the Regional government work with the community to develop additional CED 
funding through private foundations and the development of alternative investment 
portfolios. 
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That a well-staffed Community Economic Development Centre be established to 
provide training, space, material resources and guidance to new and existing CED 
initiatives. 

That the Region commit 3.5% of the budget, as a start, towards the establishment 
of CED initiatives in the community; and, that priority be given to projects 
initiated by women, minorities and individuals with special needs. 

In preparing its recommendations to Regional Council, that the Task Force apply 
a criterion of recirculating money within the local community as a means of 
achieving a sustainable economy. To that end, we expect businesses to make a4 
measurable contribution to the continued sustainability of the community. 

That future Regional Task Force projects consider community input before and 
during the planning process as well as after the event. 

That Regional Task Force events be promoted more extensively. 

That all graphics/flow charts realistically demonstrate the flow of information to 
and from the community. 

That any future community presentations, such as those held on June 15, 1991 be 
scheduled before the workshops or earlier in the day. 

That a community forum should involve total community feedback and 
presentations to the Task Force. 
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Appendix 
Creating the Sustainable Region 
Saturday, June 15, 1991 


Hamilton Convention Centre 


8:30 am Registration 
9:00-9:30 Introduction, Webster AB 


Welcome 
Task Force Chairman Don Ross 


Overview of the Task Force on Sustainable 
Development 
Regional Chairman Reg Whynott 
9:30-10:15 Workshops (see reverse side) 
10:15-10:30 Break 
10:30-12:00 Workshops (continued) 
12:00-1:15 Luncheon, Albion ABC 
Speaker: Colin Isaacs, 
Environmental Policy Consultant 
member, Ontario Round Table on Environment and 
Economy 
"Working together for a better region” 
1:15-3:00 | Reports from workshops, Webster AB 
3:00-3:15 Break, Webster Lounge 
3:15-4:30 Public submissions, Webster AB 


Closing remarks 


Task Force Chairman Don Ross 
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Regional Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development 


Membership List 


Councillor Don Ross (Task Force Chairman) 
- Alderman, Ward 8, City of Hamilton 
- Chairman, Regional Economic Development and Planning Committee 


Councillor Terry Cooke 
- Alderman, Ward 1, City of Hamilton 
- Chairman, Regional Engineering Services Committee 


Councillor Don Granger 
- Deputy Mayor, Town of Flamborough 
- Instructor in Urban and Regional Planning, Mohawk College 


Judith McCulloch (Task Force Vice Chairperson) 
- Executive Director, The Hamilton Foundation 
- Executive Committee, Art Gallery of Hamilton 


Sandy Adam 
- Vice President and Works Manager of the Hilton Works Plant, Stelco 


Peter Ashenhurst 
- Director of the Board of Directors, Hamilton District Home Builders 
Association 
- Principal, Ashenhurst, Nouwens Limited 


Mark B. Boyak 
- Member, Metropolitan Hamilton Real Estate Board 
- Member, Central Area Plan Implementation Committee 
- Director, Chambers & Company Limited 


Dr. Susan French 
- Professor (Nursing), McMaster University 
- Past Chairperson, Hamilton-Wentworth District Health Council 


Lydia Goshgarian 
- Past Executive Director, Hamilton Multicultural Council 
- Member, United Way Board of Directors 
- Member, Canadian Club Board 


Harvey Jardine 
- Business Manager, Local Union 1916 Millwrights 
- various fund-raising projects 


Dr. Robert M. Korol 
- Professor of Civil Engineering and Engineering Mechanics, McMaster 
University 
- Member, Executive Board, Hamilton Chapter of Science for Peace 


Donald D. Lamont 
- President, Don Lamont & Associates 


Jim MacDonald 
- Past Chairperson, The Conserver Society of Hamilton and District 
- Founding member, The Citizen’s Clearinghouse on Waste Management 


Brian McHattie 
- Conservation Director, Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
- Member, Regional Chairman’s Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Issues 


John Michaluk 
- Manager, Regional Corporate Banking Centre, Royal Bank of Canada 


Dr. Jerome Nriagu 
- Research Scientist with National Water Research Institute, Burlington 
- Adjunct Professor of Environmental Geochemistry, University of Waterloo 


Gil Simmons 
- Member, Central Area Plan Implementation Committee 
- Member, Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action Plan Executive Committee 


Gavin Smuk 
- First Vice-President, Hamilton-Wentworth Federation of Agriculture 
- Director, Ontario Federation of Agriculture 


Jeannette K. Walkem 


- Program Manager, International Business Studies, Mohawk College 
- Member, Board of Directors, Homelife Childcare Services International 
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